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CRITICAL SCHOLARSHIP IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The appearance of the two single- volume Dictionaries of the Bible, 
the Hastings and the Standard, which were reviewed in the April 
number of the Biblical World, is of peculiar significance for the new 
movement in religious education. It is generally admitted today 
that the old Sunday-school method of pious exhortation, with greater 
or less reference to a biblical passage, very seldom correctly inter- 
preted, in which the emphasis was upon the number of practical 
lessons that could be drawn, is utterly inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
It is wanting in the intellectual element which is essential to make the 
Sunday school worthy of the respect of the scholars. It fails to do 
justice to the great literature which it ostensibly undertakes to inter- 
pret, with the result that the Bible is a meaningless book to the majority 
of people. It defeats its own practical purpose, for it is unable to 
realize the great lessons which this literature of the master religious 
spirits presents. 

The alternative to hortatory teaching has seemed to be critical 
teaching. How many classes led by earnest teachers who are trying 
to be abreast of the times, are laboriously working over problems of 
date, and authorship, and composition of books; probability of mira- 
cles; historicity of recorded events; systems of chronology, etc. ! 
And the result of this study of literary anatomy has been to learn 
something of the skeleton of the literature, but nothing of its heart 
and life. 

The study in the Sunday school must be practical, for what shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world of scholarship and lose the 
impulse of life ? And it must be critical. We must know what the 
literature is, and what it means, if self-respecting students are to derive 
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any religious help from it. Many an earnest soul has been asking, 
Is it not possible to get away from controversy and to derive from the 
Scriptures that ethical and religious power that we need ? The 
appearance of these Dictionaries indicates that there is no necessity 
for controversy in biblical teaching. The scholarship of a century 
has reached a point where it can present to the Sunday schools and 
to the laity its assured results. Differences of opinion, of course, 
will always exist upon many details, but the point of view, which is 
the essential thing, is practically agreed upon. 

THE CONSENSUS OF CHRISTIAN SCHOLARSHIP 

The articles in these two Dictionaries have been prepared by 141 
scholars. These represent nearly all the denominations of Christians. 
They are among the leaders in biblical learning. Many of them are 
as well known for their evangelical zeal, and their religious earnest- 
ness, as for their scholarship. And yet, with many differences in 
detail, they reach essentially the same critical point of view. The 
approach to the study of this oriental book, the method by which 
the experiences of these men of the spirit of the Hebrew past is made 
real to the world of today, the attitude toward the various literary 
and historical questions, is essentially the same with all the contribu- 
tors to these Dictionaries. There is no need for controversy. The 
Sunday-school teacher may, without any trepidation of soul, consult 
one of these works with the feeling that he will have his questions 
regarding any portion of the Scripture frankly answered by what 
may be called practically the consensus of modern scholarship. 

This means that a great many things may be taken for granted. 
The second part of Isaiah may be studied in connection with the close 
of the Babylonian captivity; the Book of Jonah, like the parable of 
the Prodigal, may be appreciated as a noble example of the literature 
of purposeful story; the early chapters of Genesis may have their 
rich meaning as "symbolic history." 

THE AVAILABILITY OF SCHOLARLY RESULTS 

This is a good day for the teacher who, though not technically 
trained in biblical study, is earnest to do his best. It is not so long 
ago since he was greatly confused by discordant voices, and the bug- 
bear of higher criticism was his dismay. And with some show of 
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reason it was ironically asked, whether a Christian who would like 
to read his Bible must wait until the higher critics told him what to 
believe. 

Nobody has any authority to tell us what to believe. But every 
science must have its experts. Piety cannot settle the meaning of an 
oriental literature. If it be that religion is to be nourished on this 
literature that comes from the far past, that the new West is still to 
learn from the old East, that our spiritual experiences are to be kindled 
by those of prophets, sages, psalmists, apostles, and the Son of man, 
whose religious experiences developed in an utterly different environ- 
ment from our own, then we must know that past, we must understand 
that East, we must company with those men of that other day. And 
an expert must interpret for the layman. Not that the higher critic 
is to be a new pope; but the biblical scholar is to be a pilot. He is 
not to demand obedience, but he is to open a way. It is not an ipse 
dixit; it is a "sweet reasonableness." 

The layman may make use of one of these Dictionaries, not with 
the feeling that he must accept everything that is there printed, but 
with the confidence that he has access to the generally received 
opinion of biblical experts. He will find the reasons for that opinion 
expressed in non-technical language; he will form his own judgment. 
Experience shows that, in the vast majority of cases, the unprejudiced 
layman who adopts such a course finds himself very soon in substan- 
tial agreement with the expert. 

THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE ORDINARY TEACHER 

Here, then, is the opportunity for the ordinary teacher. No 
intelligent man or woman need plead inability to understand the Bible. 
Let one undertake the study of any single book, and ask all the ques- 
tions that naturally occur to a reasonable person: Who wrote this 
book ? When was it written ? Why was it written ? What is it 
about ? What kind of people are these ? What were their customs ? 
Where did they live ? Why did they need this writing to be addressed 
to them ? What are these various allusions ? What are these insti- 
tutions to which reference is made? and so on. Let him ask all 
the questions that he can think of. A little practice will enable him 
so to use his Dictionary that he can find the answer to all of them. 
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The old book will begin to be instinct with meaning. The local 
color will give it picturesque interest. The heart will be stirred and 
warmed as it begins to realize the ethical passion that burned in the 
oriental soul long ago. The meaning of that message to that day will 
begin to be clear, and as the student reads, and thinks, and prays, 
the meaning to his own soul, and to his own day, will begin to appear. 
And he will have the experience that comes to every earnest, thorough 
student of this matchless literature, that it is inspired, and inspiring, 
a literature of power. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the biblical expert never 
claims that he is the authoritative interpreter of Scripture. But he 
knows that an ancient literature, written in an alien tongue, coming 
from a people far removed from his own social life in habits of thought, 
in customs and institutions, demands the most painstaking scholar- 
ship to make it real to the modern world. He simply hands over to 
the layman the result of his linguistic, literary, historical, archaeologi- 
cal investigations, and says to him, Here are the words, the dress, 
the environment, the social conditions, the local color, of this old 
literature; understand it with the help of these, and let it bring its 
own message to your own soul. So the ordinary teacher is not depend- 
ent upon ready-made lesson-helps which may be mere crutches. He 
formulates his own questions, and the scholarly Dictionary answers 
them. He is developed in independent thinking, and he brings to 
his class the rich result of his thoughtful study. 

A NEW GENERATION OF BIBLE STUDENTS 

So we may hope to see a new generation of Bible students. Some 
of us with great pain and struggle of soul have come out of the old 
conceptions of the Bible, with which we supposed our faith was bound 
up, into the larger view of this great human literature that is so divine, 
this divine literature that is so human. But the students of tomorrow 
need pass through no such agony. If, for example, the first time the 
Book of Deuteronomy is studied it is found to be a noble piece of 
oratorical literature, in which the developed laws and customs of the 
Israel of the seventh century are expressed in the magnificent form of 
the valedictory orations of the great lawgiver, then this will naturally 
seem to be the book that was brought to Josiah from the temple. 
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The student will realize from the beginning that he is studying an 
evolution of institutions, of literature, and of life. Everything will 
fall into its proper place: the naturalness of the written ceremonial 
law after the technique of the temple had ceased; the ecclesiasticism 
following on the discredited monarchy; the Psalms, the song-book 
of the second temple; the Apocalypse of Daniel, the splendid optimis 
tic message in the Antiochan persecution; the gospels, the natural 
growth of the oral story of Jesus; the epistles, specifically concerned 
with immediate situations; the Revelation, the vision of hope to the 
martyrs; and with all this background, the passion and faith of the 
prophets and of Jesus as the great contribution to the religious life 
of today. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the spiritual results which 
must come from this new appreciation of the Bible. 



